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Photographic Copyright. By G. E. Brown and 
A. Mackie. Pp. 89. (London : Henry Green¬ 
wood and Co., 1912.) Price is. net. 

Acts of Parliament are not always intelligible 
to even the legal mind, and the ordinary person, 
whose privileges and duties are therein defined, is 
often much troubled to know' what the law really 
is. Therefore, everyone who makes or has to do 
with photographs is much indebted to the authors 
for clearly stating how the matter of copyright 
stands. They first give on a small page the short¬ 
est possible statement of the new Copyright Act, 
pointing out those parts wherein the new' Act 
differs from the one that preceded it. They then 
take up just those points upon which anyone read¬ 
ing the Act would like a little more information, 
and make them clear, often quoting judicial 
decisions where the interpretation of the Act would 
otherwise be doubtful. The volume closes with 
a tabular statement of the copyright laws of other 
countries, the text of the 1911 Act, the 1862 Act 
so far as it is not repealed, an excellent index, and 
a list of the most important copyright cases that 
have been decided in the Courts. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible jot 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Artificial Daylight. 

May I supplement the interesting article on the 
above subject which appeared in Nature of August 15 
by a short note on some work carried out about 
twelve years ago by Mr. Arthur Dufton and myself? 
The work had for its primary object the removal of 
the great difficulty experienced by dyers and other 
workers in colour, under the extremely variable con- j 
ditions of illumination which naturally prevail. These | 
conditions are such that during the winter months a 
few hours only per day are available for the accurate 
matching of colours, and even in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances the colour-quality of daylight is 
continually varying. A standard light, which would 
render dyers and others independent of atmospheric 
conditions, was therefore much needed, and the 
“ Dalite ” lamp -which was the ultimate outcome of 
our work, solved the problem in such a satisfactory 
way that many hundreds are in use in dye-houses, 
colour-printing works, schools of art, drapery estab¬ 
lishments, &c., both in this country and abroad. , 
For accurate colour work it is, of course, not 
necessarily sufficient to have available a “ white ” 
light. In addition to being devoid of colour, the light 
must obviously contain all the vibrations of the visible 
spectrum in properl}' balanced proportions. The 
correction of a single radiant which does not yield 
a complete and continuous spectrum is impossible. 

Our work, therefore, consisted in the examination 
of all available illuminants, the selection of the most 
suitable, and the elimination from the selected light 
of those rays which were found to be present in 
excess. 
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Some account of the work has been given in papers 
read before the British Association (Bradford meeting, 
1900), the Society of Chemical Industry, and the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

We found that an arc lamp of the enclosed type, 
burning pure carbons, gave the nearest approximation 
to the light favoured by colourists, i.e. that diffused 
from a cloudy north sky. An enclosed arc lamp 
yields light from two sources—the glowing carbons 
and the arc itself—and by adjusting the length of 
arc, diameter of carbons, &c., and thoroughly mixing 
by diffusion the light from these, we arrived at our 
“raw” light. 

This was found to contain an excess of red and 
violet rays, and a long investigation was then under¬ 
taken to find the best means of cutting out this 
excess. Reflection of the light from white or tinted 
surfaces was a practical failure on account of the 
enormous loss in intensity, and eventually direct 
absorption by suitably tinted screens was adopted. 
The whole range of coal-tar green and blue colouring 
matters were examined in the form of dyed gelatine 
films, and the curious fact emerged that with one 
exception—naphthol green—all were fairly transparent 
to red light, and therefore unsuitable for the purpose 
of absorbing the red, though the absorption of the 
excess of violet presented no difficulties. 

With a suitably adjusted lamp, a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper was found to give the necessary 
absorption in the red, and after numberless expensive 
failures, a suitable blue copper glass was produced. 

In its final form the “Dalite” lamp consists of a 
carefully adjusted enclosed arc lamp surmounted by a 
lantern fitted with white diffusion and blue absorption 
glasses. Provision is not usually made for the absorp¬ 
tion of the excess of violet since this is not found to 
interfere with the accurate matching of hues, 1 but 
by the introduction of a third glass this is readily 
provided for. 

The Moore light referred to by your contributor, in 
which the gas in a partially evacuated CO„ tube is 
rendered incandescent by an alternating current, emits 
light containing an excess of green rays, which 
renders it inaccurate for many hues, e.g. pale pinks 
and blues, but otherwise it is a most suitable illu- 
minant for colour work. Walter M. Gardner. 

Technical College, Bradford, August 16. 


Experimental Illustration of the Reversal of Bright 
Line Spectra. 

The following way of showing the reversal of the 
bright line spectrum of metals may be of some 
interest to lecturers. I have not, so far, seen the 
method described. 

Having scraped a hollow in the lower carbon of an 
arc lantern (which should be non-automatic), fuse a 
little iron wire (for example) in the flame, keeping' 
the carbons as far apart as possible. If the usual 
spectroscopic arrangement is placed in front of the 
lantern a bright line spectrum of course appears on 
the screen or in the field of the telescope. 

Now by the hand adjustment reduce the distance 
between the carbons until the point of the upper 
carbon is practically within the crater. Suddenly the 
bright lines on the screen “reverse,” becoming 
brisrht once more as the poles are aerain separated. 

The production of reversal is evidently due to an 
envelope of relatively cool gases round a small arc, 
the envelope consisting of the outside layers of the 
gases in the original and much larger arc. 

1 The reasons for this have been thoroughly worked ou\ but are imma¬ 
terial to the present purpose. 
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We have found in this laboratory that a large 
direct-vision spectroscope is most satisfactory lor 
projection. 

When salts are placed in the crater the efiect is 
just as striking as with iron, but naturally more 
transitory. E. P. Harrison. 

Physical Laboratory, Presidency College, 

Calcutta, July 18. 


Strepsiptera in India, 

In a notice on Dr. W. W. Fowler’s recent volume 
on Coleoptera (Fauna of British India Series), the 
reviewer makes a statement (vide Nature, May 16, 
1912, p. 267) to the effect that “the abnormal Coleo¬ 
ptera, Strepsiptera or Stylopidae, . . . are not yet 
proved to be Indian.” If, as I gather from the 
context, by “ Indian ” is meant “ represented in the 
Indian region,” this statement is incorrect. So long 
ago as 185S Westwood described Myrmecolax nietneri, 
obtained from a species of ant in Ceylon. W. Dwight 
Pierce refers to this record in his “ Monographic 
Revision of the Insects comprising the Order Strep¬ 
siptera ” (Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin 66, p. 88, 
1909), and in the same author’s “Notes on Insects of 
the Order Strepsiptera” (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
vol. xl., p. 490, 1911) he refers to the same species 
an insect that I captured at light in the Yatiyantota 
district of Ceylon. In the same paper (p. 505) he 
describes a new species— Pentazoe peradeniyae —bred 
bv me from the Homopteron— Thompsoniella arcuata 
—at Peradeniya. 

Another species, as yet undetermined, is a common 
parasite of the allied Jassid— Tettigoniella spectra. 
Again, in his useful work, “Indian Insect Life,” 
Lefroy records the occurrence of a species of Xenos in 
the bodies of the wasp Polistes hebraeus in India. I 
think that these references are sufficient to prove the 
existence of Strepsiptera in the Indian region. 

E. Ernest Green, 

Entomologist to the Ceylon Government. 

Roval Botanic Gardens, Peradeniva, Cevkm 

July 5. 


In reference to Mr. Green’s letter, I should per¬ 
haps have verified the statement to which he takes 
exception, but will now merely quote a passage from 
Dr. Fowler’s work concerning the Strepsiptera :— 
“They have been found in Europe, North America, 
Brazil, Africa, and Mauritius, and stylopized bees 
have been observed in Tasmania and other countries; 
most probably they are represented in the Indian 
region.” The Reviewer. 


The Occultation of a Star by Jupiter. 

In reference to the occultation of the star 
m Ophiuchi by the planet Jupiter on September 15, I 
should like to direct attention to the possibility that 
one or other of the satellites may make a close 
approach to the star, so that it would be worth while 
to observe the planet for several hours before and after 
the occultation itself. Satellite I. will be nearest to 
the star about 6 p.m. on that date, at which time 
Jupiter will be favourably situated for observation in 
Europe and Africa. The second satellite will be in 
conjunction with the star about 6 a.m. on September 
16, and satellite III. about midnight on September 15. 
The latter is in transit on the evening of that day, 
and emerges from the disc shortly after the com- 
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mencement of the occultation. The conjunction of 
this satellite with the star will therefore be visible in 
America. Satellite IV. is at this time well to the east 
of the planet, and its nearest approach to the star, 
which takes place in the early afternoon of September 
15, may therefore be witnessed in India and China. 

It is unfortunate that the occultation of this fairly 
bright star (mag. 4'5) will not be visible in this 
country. The star disappears behind the planet be¬ 
tween 9h. 20m. and 9h. 30m., the time varying 
slightly in different localities owing to the effect of 
parallax. Reappearance takes place between 
joh. 45m. and nh. om. Arthur Burnet. 

52 Prospect Terrace, Hunslet Moor, Leeds. 

August 15. 


Boulder Clay in Essex. 

With your kind permission I should like to supple¬ 
ment the letter which you were good enough to print 
in Nature for June 20, 1912. 

(1) To the geological formations recognised in the 
erratics must now be added varieties of Millstone-grit 
(rather frequent), Marl-slate (as seen at the base of 
the Magnesian Limestone in Notts), and a highly 
weathered, roughly cleaved slate, reminding one of 
the Swithland quarries (Charnwood). A slab of Mill¬ 
stone-grit (32 in. X28 in. x8 in.) is the largest erratic 
observed. A very coarse-grained Oolite (unfossil- 
iferous) has also turned up. 

(2) Two miles south of Harlow the limit of the 
Boulder Clay is reached, and we come upon the 
London Clay, with frequent Septaria. This occurs at 
first underlying the “till,” and from that point south¬ 
wards nothing but London Clay is met with. 

(3) Several fragments of crystalline rock have now 
been found, but these have not yet been accurately 
determined or identified as to their original home. 

(4) Mindful of recent speculations as to the anti¬ 

quity of the Hominid in relation to the great Chalky 
Boulder Clay of southern England, a keen but futile 
search has been made for anything of the nature' of 
a human artefact. A. Irving. 

Bishop’s Stortford, August 17. 


The Prairie Wolf and Antarctic Dog, 

In my book on the distribution and origin of life 
in America, I stated that an intimate relationship 
existed between the prairie wolf of North America 
and the Falkland Island wolf. The reviewer of my 
book, however, remarks (Nature, July 25) that this 
is a complete fallacy. Might I ask whether your 
reviewer would be good enough to mention the 
grounds on which he bases his assertion? 

R. F- Scharff. 

National Museum of Ireland, Kildare Street, 
Dublin, August 2. 


My reason for speaking as I did about the alleged 
relationship between the prairie wolf and the Antarctic 
dog was to prevent the mistake being passed any 
further into zoological literature, and my assertion 
that the two species are not closely allied was based 
partly upon some external features, but mainly upon 
the characters of the skulls, which show clearly that 
C. antarcticus must be affiliated with some of the 
Neotropical Canid®, and C. latrans with the wolves 
and jackals of the northern hemisphere. I will justify 
this opinion more fully elsewhere. R. I. P. 
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